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Introduction 



At some point every August, Statistics Canada releases its annual tuition fee 
report. This data, based on a summer survey of the country’s universities, 
always manages to reference triple-digit inflation in education costs since the 
early 1990s, and the story never fails to make a media splash. Most of the 
country’s main media outlets carry a brief note on the story, often followed in 
the following days by various hand-wringing pieces decrying the rising cost of 
post-secondary education. Yet these stories are fundamentally flawed, and 
the picture they paint about the effect of changing educational finance policies 
on family finances is substantially misleading. 

Statistics Canada’s numbers are accurate, so far as they go. The weighted 
provincial and national fee totals accurately reflect the amount of tuition 
charged by institution. And yet, the tuition report is at the same time a 
completely inadequate tool for measuring what students and families actually 
pay in order to attend post-secondary education. The fact of the matter is 
that while students and their families pay tuition, they also receive transfers 
from governments - education tax credits and, in some cases, grants - which 
are specifically designed to offset tuition. As a result, Statistics Canada’s 
tuition figures bear only the most passing resemblance to what students and 
their families actually pay in “net” tuition. What is needed is a “re-count" of 
educational charges, one which accurately reflects what students and their 
families actually pay in tuition fees once all various subsidies are taken into 
account. 

The purpose of this paper is to do precisely that. In order to do so, it will 
present available data from a ten-year period, from 1995-96 to 2005-06 and 
look at real changes in tuition fees, per-student educational tax credits and 
per-student grants. This data will permit us to generate some alternative 
calculations of nettuition which are substantially more accurate as measures 
of cost than the simple tuition fee data from Statistics Canada. These 
measures, in turn, will permit us to see precisely how changing government 
policies on education tax credits and grants are affecting the people who 
receive them. 
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Real Tuition Fees 



The basic payment for educational services is tuition. As is well known, tuition 
fees rose substantially in Canada during the 1990s. Since 2000, however, 
tuition fee growth has slowed substantially, with fees rising by just 9% in real 
terms over the past six years. A growing number of provinces have either 
instituted tuition fee freezes or - in two cases - actually legislated reductions 
in tuition fees over the past few years (see Appendix A for a review of current 
provincial policies on tuition fees). 



As a result, after inflation, tuition fees perse have barely risen in the past five 
years, as shown below in table 1. This may come as a surprise to those 
whose familiarity with tuition fee data does not extend much beyond the annual 
tuition fee pronouncements from Statistics Canada, which without fail speaks 
of rising tuition. The reason for the discrepancy is simple: when comparing 
tuition on a year-over-year basis, Statistics Canada never adjusts for inflation 
and describes changes in tuition fees over time purely in nominal dollars. 



Table 1. Tuition Charges in Canada, 1995-96 to 2005-06 (in September 2005 $) 





AB 


BC 


MB 


NB 


NL 


NS 


ON 


PE 


QC 


SK 


CA 


1995-1996 


$ 3,390 


$ 3,167 


$ 3,113 


$ 3,131 


$ 2,856 


$ 4,014 


$ 3,111 


$ 3,516 


$ 2,104 


$ 3,311 


$ 2,945 


1996-1997 


$ 3,620 


$ 3,136 


$ 3,272 


$ 3,401 


$ 3,287 


$ 4,376 


$ 3,640 


$ 3,588 


$ 2,075 


$ 3,317 


$ 3,221 


1997-1998 


$ 3,882 


$ 3,016 


$ 3,498 


$ 3,624 


$ 3,846 


$ 4,662 


$ 3,943 


$ 3,787 


$ 2,160 


$ 3,681 


$ 3,435 


1998-1999 


$ 4,183 


$ 3,001 


$ 3,744 


$ 3,834 


$ 3,823 


$ 4,843 


$ 4,327 


$ 3,954 


$ 2,145 


$ 3,898 


$ 3,642 


1999-2000 


$ 4,315 


$ 2,976 


$ 4,042 


$ 3,882 


$ 3,909 


$ 4,939 


$ 4,733 


$ 4,055 


$ 2,101 


$ 3,902 


$ 3,856 


2000-2001 


$ 4,409 


$ 2,925 


$ 3,632 


$ 4,046 


$ 3,806 


$ 5,226 


$ 4,802 


$ 3,949 


$ 2,053 


$ 4,139 


$ 3,890 


2001-2002 


$ 4,432 


$ 2,778 


$ 3,567 


$ 4,248 


$ 3,338 


$ 5,339 


$ 4,939 


$ 4,080 


$ 2,026 


$ 4,265 


$ 3,934 


2002-2003 


$ 4,477 


$ 3,414 


$ 3,380 


$ 4,500 


$ 2,933 


$ 5,604 


$ 4,915 


$ 4,183 


$ 1,990 


$ 4,607 


$ 3,989 


2003-2004 


$ 4,747 


$ 4,297 


$ 3,320 


$ 4,690 


$ 2,742 


$ 5,846 


$ 5,058 


$ 4,348 


$ 1,962 


$ 4,886 


$ 4,183 


2004-2005 


$ 5,106 


$ 4,894 


$ 3,344 


$ 4,878 


$ 2,694 


$ 6,205 


$ 4,993 


$ 4,521 


$ 1,952 


$ 5,233 


$ 4,279 


2005-2006 


$ 5,125 


$ 4,874 


$ 3,272 


$ 5,037 


$ 2,606 


$ 6,281 


$ 4,881 


$ 4,645 


$ 1,900 


$ 5,062 


$ 4,214 



Source: Statistics Canada’s University Fee Survey; adjusted to $2005 levels by the author using Statistics Canada’s 



“Total” CPI measure, obtained from www.bankofcanada.ca/en/cpi.html 



Statistics Canada’s habit of not adjusting historical tuition levels for inflation 
substantially overstates the real change in tuition, especially over a long period 
of time. For instance, the data in table 1 show that nationally, tuition has 
risen by 43 percent over the period 1995-96 to 2005-06. Unadjusted for 
inflation, as Statistics Canada portrays the data, the increase is shown as 
nearly twice that - 77 percent. 



Tuition fees are not, of course, the only fees payable by students. They also 
need to pay increasing amounts of ancillary fees as well. Over the past ten 
years, these have risen at roughly the same rate as tuition. Statistics Canada 
tends to portray ancillary fees in a highly disaggregated manner, which befits 
the fact that these fees tend to vary more within an institution than tuition 
fees. Indeed, for many years, Statistics Canada would not even aggregate 
average ancillary fees at a provincial level. As a result, it never shows combined 
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